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declaring their wishes, is no more than a gratui-
tous and superficial passion for change for its
own sake. The sentiment of Irish nationality
may or may not be able to justify itself in the
eye of prudential reason, and English statesmen
may or may not have been wise in inviting it to
explode. Those are different questions. But
Sir Henry Maine himself admits in another con-
nection (p. 83) that "vague and shadowy as are
the recommendations of what is called a National-
ity, a State founded on this principle has generally
one real practical advantage, through its oblitera-
tion of small tyrannies and local oppressions."
It is not to be denied that it is exactly the ex-
pectation of this very practical advantage that
has given its new vitality to the Irish National
movement which seems now once more, for good
or for evil, to have come to a head. When it is
looked into, then, the case against the multitudes
who are as senselessly eager to change institu-
tions as other multitudes once were to break off
the noses of saints in stone, falls to pieces at
every point.

Among other vices ascribed to democracy, we
are told that it is against science, and that " even